12                         Introduction.
527 B.C., we learn little of any value concerning the* con-
nection of Greece with India.
In the fragments which have been preserved to us of
the Ixdika of Megasthenes, is contained a most interest-
ing picture of the India which was visited by Alexander
the Great, the Indika having been composed about 300
B.C. Megasthenes says that the inhabitants of the country,
having abundant means of subsistence, exceeded the ordi-
nary stature of men, and were distinguished by their proud
bearing and skilled in the arts ; that all alike were free ;
that tillers of the soil were unmolested even when battles
were raging in their vicinity ; and he showed a greater
appreciation of the conditions of the continent than is
possessed by many writers of the present day when he
remarked that India was peopled by races both numerous
and diverse. We learn from Megasthenes that all pro-
perty in India belonged to the Crown, and that cultivators
had to pay into the royal treasury a fourth part of the
produce of the soil. Touching the manners of the Indians,
their frugal method of life excited the admiration of the
Greek, and he was struck with the simplicity of their laws
and of their contracts ; but he could not approve their
custom of eating alone, a custom from which, however,
and from others connected with eating, even the most
advanced reformers of the present day are altogether un-
willing to depart. With some natural astonishment, he
observes that the Indians accorded no special privileges
to the old, unless they possessed superior wisdom. Like
Kt^sias, he describes ihe original tribes as dwarfs and
pygmies ; but foundations of truth can be found for most
of his traveller's tales, and there is little in this narrative,
written upwards of two thousand years ago, which is more
difficult of belief than what the public reads to-day in the.
histories of African explorations.
Regarding the administration of public affairs, Megas-